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Are 
Constant Colds 
keeping her 


back? 


Why let cold after cold retard your child’s 
progress? Why let a cold develop beyond the 
*snilfle’? stage when it can be nipped in thie 


bud by POTTER'S CATARRH PASTILLES = 
Take no chances. When ‘colds are about ’’ see 
that the danger is warded off by these powerful 


They check catarrh and 
melt away the poisons. Invaluable in Croup, 
Whooping Cough and congestion. In neat tins 
at all Chemists and Stores 1/15 (inc. pur. tax) 


POTTER & CLARKE, LTD. 
60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1 


c.P.4 


antiseptic pastilles. 
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SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
for every form of 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


* 


Used by numerous London and Provincial 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
65 Bolsover St., Gt. Portland St., London, W.1! 
Phone: Euston 5471/2. ’Grams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Rother Hill, 
Sussex 


Stedham, 


Midhurst, 
Midhurst 116 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


Male Scholarship Available 
Apply : DIRECTOR, W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


In the all-important matter of 
feminine hygiene Rendells products 
ensure perfect protection. and the 
elimination of mental strain. If 
you value good health and content- 
ment at all times insist on Rendells 
products —a wise choice always. 
An informative booklet —‘‘ Hygiene 
for Women,” by Nurse Drew— 
may be obtained from your chemist, 
or send 3d. in stamps to :— 


NURSE DREW, 414, Victoria House, 


Southampton Row, London, W.C.1! 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


. LEICHNER = 


* famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 


ie 
3 Leichner House, Acre Lane, London S.W.2 
et 
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EXCLUSIVELY RESERVED 
FOR THE 
MODERN GENERATION 


PRICE — TWOPENCE 
FROM YOUR USUAL 
NEWSAGENT 


Sreneroenemenenersemerneises 
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Prevention of COLDS 


qPHOUSANDS who used to catch 
colds easily will again experience a 
winter free from colds. They are users 
of SEROCALCIN tablets and each 
Autumn they take the immunising 
course which gives complete protection 
against colds in 8 out of Io cases. 
How it is done SEROCALCIN acts by stim- 
ulating the natural defence powers of the body. 
It enhances the resistive capacity against in- 
vading organisms that cause colds-and prevents 
a cold before it happens. 
Simple and safe The immunising course con- 
sists of 60 SEROCALCIN tablets taken at the 
rate of two daily for 30 consecutive days. In 80 
per cent. of cases this course gives complete im- 
munity against colds for a period of 3 to 4 months: 
There are no “drugs”? in SEROCALCIN—it 
is perfectly safe both for adults and children. 
Supplies ant prices Hospitals, Schools, Mu- 
nition Factories and export trade have first claim 
on supplies, but most Chemists have adequate 
-stocks. The immunising course of SERO- 
CALCIN (Reg. Trade Mark) costs 8/5% inc. tax. 
Industrial and School Medical Officers, nurses, 
welfare workers, Labour Officers and interested 
members of the publicare invited to write for book- 
let “Immunity from colds” which will be sent on 
receipt of 1d. stamp. 


Z SEROCALCIN’ PREVENTS COLDS’ 


- HARWOOD’S LABORATORIES LTD., 
Rickmansworth Road, WATFORD, HERTS. 
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Advertisement of 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC. CO. LTD, 
155 Charing Cross Road :; London, W.C.2 
(L31) 
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“HE safer thing with dramatic criticisms 

of the higher order is obviously to read 
em about a hundred years hence as purely 
terary offerings. Hazljtt and Lamb, and 


ven Walkley and Archer, are happily lifted - 


ut of the controversy that is beginning to 

ge again. 

We go to press too early to comment 

pon the meeting of the Critics’ Circle on 
September 27th, when Michael Redgrave 


spoke on ‘‘ The Theatre and its Critics.’’: 


arlier the Brains Trust tackled the question 
s to whether a dramatic critic can in fact 
ll a good play or tur a bad one into a 
uccess, but the outcome was inconclusive. 
It seemed to be generally agreed, however, 
hat a critic cannot make a bad play 
icceed, but on the more serious accusation 
f killing good ones the answer would seem 
) be that sometimes they can and some- 
es they can’t. 
Inherent in the problem is the need of a 
efinition of what is good theatre and what 
ad. A technically bad- play is often good 
ertainment and vice versa. Unfortun- 
y our critics on the whole write of 
ma as an art for a public very few of 
om have any knowledge of the finer 
its of stage production. This scarcely 
yplies in the same way to music or paint- 
ig. It is therefore all the more perplexing 
om the public’s point of view that it is 
ery possible, as has been pointed out, for 
dramatic critic to damn a serious play 
ich aims uncommonly high but falls 
lort, while praising unreservedly a super- 
1 production that achieves its much 
wer target. 
owever, when all is said and done, and 
th due respect to the power of the critics, 
ere are other factors in the great gamble 
finding stage successes. Recently two 
oductions had a sorry fate at the Phcenix, 
v and Peace and The Wingless Victory. 
h were worthy and would have interested 
lousands of theatre-lovers. Indeed the 
‘er play was cheered by its appreciative 
diences on the first and second nights. 
it even if the critics had shouted their 
ises from the house-tops, would they 
have run? It was obvious the expenses of 
prod ction were heavy; too heavy in fact to 


Over the Footlights _ 


carry on until word-of-mouth recommend- 
ation brought its ultimate reward. On the 


whole—with regret we say it—the theatre- — 


goers themselves are greatly to blame, for 
they will flock to most indifferent produc- 
tions providing they have all-star casts,- 
critics or no. On the other hand, manage- 
ments’ should recognise this and not be 
over-surprised when the gamble fails. _ 


Perhaps the Co-operative Basis, as des- 


cribed in Eric Johns’ article this month, 
offers one solution. 
found. 
witness the waste of so much effort. — 


* * * 


HE new Cicely Courtneidge-Jack Hulbert. | 


musical comedy Something in the Av, 
was produced at the Palace on September 
23rd, too late for review~ this month. 
Gordon Harker comes to the Vaudeville in 
Acacia Avenue on October 14th, while Lottie 


Dundass moves to the Cambridge on October | 


llth, a few days before reaching its one- 
hundredth performance. On a short tour at 


the moment is the Farndale, Ltd.-B. A. — 


Meyer production of Agatha Christie’s new 


thriller, Ten Little Niggers, which should | 


come to the West End round about the end 
of October. Bernard Delfont, just complet- 
ing two years of management, has some 
interesting new plans for the autumn. : 
The first of twelve H. M. Tennent, Ltd., 
autumn — productions 
which by arrangement with Robert Donat, 
will be presented at the Westminster Theatre 
on October 5th for a five weeks’ season. 
Among other Tennent productions which 
will be seen during the coming season are a 
new play by Daphne Du Maurier, at present 
entitled Return of the Soldier; an unnamed 


play showing the R.A.F. during the battle « 


A solution ought to be ~~ 
It is nothing less than tragic to 


will be Landslide, 


Annual Subscription — 


er) 


‘4 


of Britain period, by ‘‘ Blake,’’ author of ;: 


two best sellers; Linklater’s Crisis “in 


Heaven; two new-plays by Emlyn Williams; ey 
There Shall-Be No Night and The Guards- _. 


man, with Lynn, Fontanne and Alfred Lunt; ¥ 


a Gielgud production .of The Cradle Song; 
and Terence Rattigan’s comedy, While the 
Sun Shines (which was not written in col- 
laboration as stated in error in a recent 
issue). 


** Variety Comes Back ’’ 
: (Palladium) 


AF TER a lapse of years variety has 
~~ come back into its own at the 
Palladium with a full bill and many snappy 
and attractive turns. / 
Max Miller, Issy Bonn, 
Colleano, the American dancing comedian, 
need no ‘introduction and had a big 
reception for their varying types of humour. 
Then there are Billy Cotton and his band 
(Billy himself giving a wonderful impression 
of Churchill); Syd and Max Harrison, young 
Irish comedians; Manley and Austen, pre- 
senting comedy acrobatics; the Australian 
Motor Aces with their hair-raising motor 
cycling turn; the O’Doyle Bros. and Jean 
with some clever dancing, and Anne Shelton 
singing at the microphone. The whole is 
staged with the usual George Black colour- 
fulness and efficiency, all of which makes 
for appreciative audiences and a show that 
goes with a bang. 


and Maurice 


“Sunny River ’—Piccadilly, August 
(See pages 18-24) 

‘Variety Comes Back ’—Palladium, August 
24th. S 

“ Flying Colours ”—Lyvic, August 26th. : 

“ Pink String and Sealing Wax ”—Duke of | 
York’s, September 1st. (See pages 9-16) 


f ee Vanya ’’—IV’estminster, September 
2nd. 


1sth. 


bh ‘ Blying Colours ”’ (Lyric) 
A REVUE with Binnie Hale ands 
Douglas Byng as the stars can 
have few dull moments, and these two bring 
a prodigious amount of entertainment to a 
show that would otherwise have been a bit. 
ragged. 

Whether as Lady Hamilton singing “‘ Rule 
Britannia ’’; a ‘‘ discreet ’’’ mother talking 
to her husband in “ pigeon ’’ French on 
delicate subjects not quite fit for children’s 
ears; or in delicious impersonation of Evelyn 
Laye; Vera Lynn and others, Miss Hale 3 is 

(Continued on page 6) 


“The Sherwood Sisters, in Firth Shephard’s production of My Sister Eileen, the amusing new comedy by. 
Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov, produced at the Savoy on September 23rd, too late for a lengthy 
Left : 


review this month. 


Swarbrick Studios. 


Sally Gray as Eileen and right, 
performances in the leading roles. 


Coral Browne as Ruth, give delicious 


ee 


20th Century John Vickers. 
ROSALIE CRUTCHLEY LEUEEN MacGRATH 


@ Here are four gifted young actresses, all at present working under the egis of H. M. Tennent, Ltd:, 
whose future careers will be followed with great interest. Rosalie Crutchley, formerly at Oxford, made 
her West End debut in Love for Love, in which she is still appearing at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Leueen MacGrath, who took over the role of Patricia Graham in Flare Path with great success early 
in the run, by a coincidence did the same thing in another Terence Rattigan play French Without 
Tears. She will be remembered, too, for a delightful performance in Blossom Time. Isolde Denham 
has made a deep impression with her portrayal of the love-torn young girl in A_ Month in the Country 
Slie first came into prominence during the tour of Rebecca, and bids fair to become one of our 
leading young dramatic actresses. Dulcie Gray is to appear in Landslide, which opens at the West- 
minster on October 5th for a five weeks’ season. Her outstanding performance as the pathetic little 

Rose in Brighton Rock is still fresh in the memory. 


% 


John Vickers 


Houston-Rogers. 
ISOLDE - DENHAM DULCIE GRAY 


Three members of the talented Arts Theatre Company who have been delighting packed audiences with 


their Festival of English Comedy. 


Left: Dorothy Primrose who appears as Angelica in The Constant 
Couple, Lydia Languish in The Rivals and Sybil Beaumont in The Watched Pot. 


Avice Landone (centre) 


is Lady Lurewell in The Constant Couple, Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals, Agatha Posket in The Magistrate, 


and Mrs. Vulpy in The Watched Pot. 


Gillian Adams (right), who is also the General Manager of the 


Arts Theatre, and at twenty-three surely the youngest theatre manager in London, makes her first 
appearance as Agatha Clifford in The Watched Pot. 


altogether itresistible. Then with Mr. Byng 
she indulges in a delightful skit, entitled 
“ Strike a Black Note,’’ which as might be 
expected is a devastating take-off of the 
youthful exuberant spirits at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre. 

Douglas Byng is in excellent form as a 
Roman matron; as ‘‘ The Merry Chocolate 
Belle of the Mountains ’’ enlarging on the 
current revivals of eld musical plays; as the 
British Ambassador in ‘‘ Miledi ’’; a British 
officer.in the tropics, and an elderly love- 
sick clerk in an office. 

These two incomparable artists are 
inclined to overshadow.the others in the 
programme, but Jackie Hunter does good 
work, and there is some charming dancing 
from Natasha Sokolova, partnered by 
Edward Baxter. The rest of the company 
give able support, and feminine charm is 
provided by young ladies of the chorus, Inga 
Anderson, Hilde Palmer and Sylvia Leslie. 


** Uncle Vanya ”’ (Westminster) 


QVHILe enjoying on the whole 
Norman Marshall’s revival of 

the famous Chekov play, I must admit the 
feeling that some of the characters were 
badly miscast. Even Vivienne Bennett, 
who gave a most moving performance as 
Sonya, speaking her lines with great beauty 
and understanding, was so vitally attractive 
to look upon that one felt like protesting 
verbally from the audience every time she 
was dubbed “ plain’’ by all and sundry, 
including herself. Joan Swinstead, on the 
other hand, failed to convey the ‘“‘ irresist- 
ible ’’ quality of Yelena, though her 
intonation was admirably suited to the com- 
plexities of a typical Chekovian character. 
Then again, Frith Banbury was a far too 


youthful doctor, and some of the famous 
prose passages lost much of their poignancy 
on that account. Harold Scott is Uncle 
Vanya; Graveley Edwards the unbearable 
Alexandr; -Olaf Pooley Telyegin; Enid 
Lindsey Marya and Nadine March Marina. 

Allowing for these disappointments, which 
are certain to arise with a small company 
presenting a wide variety of plays, it was a 
welcome production, and how truly a cross- 
section of the many frustrated lives in this 
age and generation. 


The Arts Theatre Festival’ 


LEC CLUNES certainly had a 

happy inspiration - when he 
decided on this Festival of English Comedy, 
whose success must have exceeded all his 
expectations. And probably the keynote of 
the unexpected popularity of the season is, 
strange to say, that he chose—for modern 
audiences—comparatively unknown plays— 
apart from Sheridan’s The Rivals. Farqu- 
har’s The Constant. Couple, for instance, 
though the most successful of comedies 
during the Restoration period, has not been 
revived for 140 years. Apart from these 
two, Pinero’s The Magistrate, H. H. Munro 
and Charles Maude’s The Watched Pot and 
Shaw’s Misalliance are the plays in the 
programme, which, if not all of equal merit, 
make together as cheerful and varied a 
handful as one could wish. 

There could be nothing but praise for the 
actors who romp through these pieces with 
an unusual freshness of touch. Alec Clunes, 
Denys Blakelock, Dorothy Primrose, Avice _ 
Landone, Susan Richards, Yvonne Carlette, 
David Bird, Billy Shine, Derek Birch and 
Peter Jones are to be congratulated on an 
excellent piece of work for the theatre. 


£10 a Week 
Stars 


3 
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AM sorry Adrianne Allen is such a busy 
woman. Her social calendar was always 
a full one, but now she has additional pro- 
fessional commitments that make her day 
heavier than ever. She gives the finest per- 
formance of her life nine times a week at the 
Apollo Theatre as the good-hearted, warm- 
blooded barmaid who became the Countess 
Shriczevyinsky in Terence Rattigan’s Flare 
Path; and every other Sunday she never 
fails to accompany her colleagues on a visit 
_ to-an outlying camp or aerodrome to pre- 
sent this most topical play to soldiers, 
sailors or airmen. 
aa If only she had a little more leisure at 
~ her disposal I would try to persuade her 
to write a pamphlet entitled ‘“ HOW £10 
SAVED. THE ENGLISH THEATRE.”’ She 
was literally born to write it, and she would 
make the most engaging study of the recent 
revolutionary changes in the artists’ pay- 
sheets, for Adrianne Allen can talk Theatre 
Economics as fluently and as authoritatively 
as other women talk Dress. 
The theatre is in her blood—not just the 
glamour and the glitter—but the £ s. d. 
aspect that makes it possible.. After all, no 
theatre can keep open very long without 
the aid of a thriving box-office. I am not 
suggesting that Miss Allen peeps avari- 
ciously through the curtain and counts the 
“house’’ during the overture in order to 
_ assess her share of the takings; on the con- 
trary, she is far too interested im the 
~ Common Good of the Ordinary Player to 
- concern herself solely with her own salary. 
_ She is:so enthusiastic about every member 
_ of the company deriving proportionate 
» benefit from the box-office receipts that one 
~ would: think she had spent the last ten 
years playing in Moscow, rather than on 
Broadway and Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Adrianne Allen enthuses about the finance 
of the theatre as passionately as most stars 
» rave about their last act entrance. She feels 
' the theatre has a tremendous future, and 
much of her belief is grounded in the know- 
ledge that at long last management and 
players have come to a sensible and reason- 
able agreement about takings and salaries, 
so that every good play gets the best pos- 


Z 


J ohn Vickers. 


ADRIANNE ALLEN 


sible chance of a good run and every player 
in the cast gets the fairest possible deal, 
with a salary that fluctuates according to 
the fortunes of the box-office. Such, in a 
nutshell, is the Co-operative Basis upon 
which so many plays are now running in 
the West-End. 

When war broke out theatres closed their 
doors and blotted out their neon signs. It 
began to look as if they would never open 
again. Certainly, in 1939, we never thought 
to see such superb acting and wartime pro- 
ductions of such quality as H.M. Tennent, 
Ltd., have since given us in Love For Love, 
Watch on the Rhine, Heartbreak House, 
Blithe Spirit and A Month in the Country. 
At no time has any management surpassed 
such achievements. They are productions we 
could. have been proud of ten years ago 
in the piping days of peace, when they 
would easily have held their own with the 
peak successes of Paris, Moscow. and New 
York. 

When H. M. Tennent, Ltd., decided to 
launch their first play after the outbreak 
of war, they naturally realised that star 
salaries were out of the question, and the 
artists themselves agreed it was only fair 
that they, too, should take some risk with 
the management in presenting a new play 
in such hazardous times. The principle of 
Sharing Terms seemed to offer a solution 
to all their difficulties, 

Now artists whose salaries are normally 
over £20 a week hold shares in the com- 

(Continued overleaf) 


4 by each member being based on his peace- 
time salary at average business. Each 


_ Friday night the artist playing on Sharing . 


: Terms receives a guaranteed minimum sum 
of £10, followed on the subsequent Wed- 
nesday by a balance cheque, accompanied 

by detailed expense sheets. 

Thus everyone in the cast has an interest 
in the play, and everyone is consequently 
far more interested in the play than if it 
were just a money-making venture for a 
commercial management. It is all rather 
like the bonus in a factory. When business 
is booming the artist’s salary ~touches 

Est heights that were rare in the past, and when 
: it is not so brisk he takes the more modest 
— sum in good part, knowing full well that 
every other member of the cast has been 
: ‘reduced in the same proportion. 


>. ence of a play run on the Co-operative 
: Basis. ‘‘ It is the happiest cast I have ever 
known,’’ she declared. ‘‘ The team work, 
both on and off the stage is ideal, for the 
simple reason that everyone is working for 
the Common Good of the play. In the old 
~ days when business was bad the manage- 
~ ment used: to come round and ask the cast 
to take a ‘cut.’ There were cases where 
artists, for reasons best known to them- 
_ selves, refused. The management, feeling 
the services of such players essential to the 
ultimate success of the play, allowed them 
to waive the ‘cut’ which others had so 
sportingly accepted. This naturally caused 
friction in the company and the acting in- 
variably suffered in consequence. 

ie “There were other causes for grousing 
i “in the old days. Players in a terrific box- 
‘office success often suspected the manage- 
ment of coining money at their expense, and 
consequently they bore a continual griev- 
ance, feeling that their salary should be 
increased. Such artists never gave of their 
SS best to the public. There is no chance of 
such discontent poisoning the team spirit 
of the Flare Path company. If the ‘ house 
full’ boards are put out every night, then 
__ our; purses are all the bulkier at the week- 
end and there is no possibility of feeling 

- we are being exploited in any way. 
““The modest salaried player has never 
known such prosperous times. The actor 
who usually earned £20 a week has often 


- 


a 


pany, the individual number of shares held ¢ 


‘all time. 


Flare Path is Adrianne Allen’s first experi- - 


been known to touch £50 on this Sharing 
Basis. In the old days he would never 
have had such a chance to more than double ~ 
his salary, for he would be rated as a £20 — 
a week actor by managers and agents, and Ii 
£20 was all he could hope to receive, even 
in a smash ‘ hit’ that turned away hun- — | 
dreds of people every night and ran a © 
couple of years. ; 4 
‘The selfish star system has gone for — 
Without a glittering stellar | 
octopus to drain all the profits, a play can _| 
run much longer, and many a play of | 
promise will stand a good chance of being jj 
nursed -into an established success without ~ 
the management having to face terrific salary 
commitments in those vital early weeks of 
a run, when heavy production expenses © 
have to be paid off. : 
‘““So far, the war has not given us any 
exciting new dramatists, but the Co- || 
operative Basis has enabled us to see- | 
Gielgud’s Macbeth; Heartbreak House, with — 
Edith Evans, Isabel Jeans and Robert 
Donat; and Emlyn Williams’s adaptation of — 
Turgenev’s A Month inthe Country, with 
Ronald Squire, Valerie Taylor and’ Michael || 
Redgrave. In other words, it has made it] 
possible for us to see the very greatest plays |} 
of the past interpreted by the very greatest ~ 
artists of the present, as well as Noel || 
Coward’s superb Blithe Spirit. The pre- 
sentation of these plays is a gamble, but 
now that players are willing to share some jj 
of the risk with the management, they are a jf 
more frequent occurrence, and more often | 
than not the risk is well rewarded by the 
revival blossoming into a smash ‘ hit ’“— 
such as Love For Love. 
‘‘ The ill-wind of war has certainly blown |} 
new vitality into the theatre. With this j} 
better understanding between management 
and artists it will be possiblé to take far 
greater risks than in the past. Great nights 
lie ahead in the theatre and unknown 
dramatists should be heartened and en- || 
couraged by the fact that their work now — 
stands a far greater chance of production 
than ever it did in the past—even if their 
plays call for blazing star casts. When the 
post-war theatre gets into its stride, stars | 
will either throw in their lot with the ‘ also- 
rans’ on the Co-operative Basis, or find | 
themselves left at home with their rapidly — 
fading laurels.”’ 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING 

Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects— ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 
& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 
| may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special Coaching for Public 
Speaking. The School remains open in the evening. 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 

and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 

ee oe Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
ouncil). 


HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 1st 


Prospectus and all further information post free from ff || 
W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary. | 


Edward: A gentle, silly creature, aren’t you? 


Edward Strachan, stern Victorian, speaks the kindest words in years to his astonished wife. 
(Iris Hoey as Mrs. Strachan and David Horne as Edward Strachan.) 


“P Fk String ie Sealing Wax 


HERE is real entertainment in this play 

by Roland Pertwee, which, in addition 
to presenting a neat murder problem, gives 
a delightfully amusing and shrewd picture of 
Victorian middle-class life. 

Set in Brighton round about 1880, the 
story evolves around the Strachan family, 
whose head, Edward, is a flourishing chemist 
and public analyst with no small opinion 
of himself. Mr. Strachan rules his wife and 
children (he has a quiverful after the mode 
of the times) with the proverbial rod of iron, 
refusing to countenance their ambitions and 
alienating their affections. His wife, who 
has considerably less spirit and intellect than 
her children, spends her life trying to keep 
the peace and seems moderately resigned to 
her fate. 

But not so Emily, the daughter with the 
golden voice, who is thwarted in her hopes 
by her father after none other than Patti, 
the great singer, has smiled upon her. Nor 


AT THE ‘DUKE OF YORK’S 


Albert, the eldest son, who longs to be an 
engineer instead of a chemist, and who gets 
involved in the above-mentioned murder 
with nearly disastrous results. Jessie, a 
younger daughter, has dreams of becoming a 
great actress, while Eva, enfant terrible, 
bids fair to become the biggest handful of 
all. Other offspring are confined to their 
beds with a childish complaint during the 
entire action of the play, but contrive to 
play their part. In the end Edward 
Strachan sees the errors of his ways and 


reveals a latent sympathy and paternal 
understanding very foreign to his earlier 


“heavy father ’’ attitude. 

A clever company both look and act the 
Strachan family to perfection and bring 
contrast in the persons of Dr. O’Shea, his 
son Ernest, and Pearl Bond, the villainess of 
the piece. The play is presented by Alec L. 
Rea and E. P. Clift and directed by William 
Armstrong. 


SCENES AND COVER PORTRAIT BY JOHN VICKERS. 
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rs. Strachan: 
Va, disturbing 
yur brother isn’t 
e way to help 
m pass his e) 
amination. 
va: Albert doesn’t 
ant to be a 
chemist. 


he opening 

ene sein the 

rachan sitting 
room. 


ilip Friend 
s Albert, Mar- 
ret Barton. as 


Jessie: When I'm a great actress I shall give my 
children a shilling a week. 
Jessie (Audrey Hesketh) in one of her 
declamatory moods. 


(Left) : 
Albert: I’ve invented a bicycle. 
Mr. Strachan: You cannot invent what already 


exists. The -last word in bicycle construction has 
been achieved by Blanchard and Mazurier. 


Mr. Strachan poopoohs Albert’s efforts as 
designer. 
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Mrs. Strachan: It’s rude to have private conversations in front of people who would like to hear what 
they are about. 


Emily (Dorothy Hyson) tells her sisters the thrilling story of how she sang to Madame 


e€ 
Patti after a concert to which she went unbeknown to her father and mother. 


the owl was a baker’s daughter. Your bicycle. Why have you torn it up? 
ie! What baker ever had an owl Albert: I didn’t. Pa did, and it’s what he will do 
for his daughte with your chance, too. 


Ophelia’s wanderings are a little be ond the Emily, sponsored by Patti, is determined to 
ken of the domestic Mrs. Strachan. go to London for an audition. 
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Mr. Strachan: I don’t know 
which troubles me most—my 
inside or my children. 


Mrs. Strachan: Then why not 
leave them alone to work out 
their own salvation. : 


Edward Strachan begins 

to have trouble with] 

Emily and Albert, but 

resolutely refuses to con-} 

sider their young aspira- 
tions. 


my judgment to be ruled by¥ 
sentiment. Were it my duty 
to act as executioner I wouldy 

do so, unhesitatingly. , 


Mr. Strachan discusses his{j 
work as analyst in murde 
cases with his friend, Dr. 

O’Shea (Cecil Bevan). 


Minest: I hope I hayen’ 
spoiled anything. 


Se eee 


Emily: 1 don’t know. I made 
a vow never to allow a mary 
to kiss me. 


Ernest O’Shea (Eric 
Micklewood) is rebuffec 
by Emily who at this 
moment is resolved te 
live only for her singing’ 


Pearl: What’s in all those bottles? 
Bs ‘Albert: Various chemicals. There’s 
ee enough strychnine in this to kill half 
the’ people in the street. 


Albert, who has recently been 
"presented with a latch key by 
} his father, finds consolation in 
|. the rather dubious company of 
Pearl Bond (Shelagh Furley). 
He brings her home late at 
night after she has been beaten 
by her publican husband and 
dresses her cuts and bruises. 


(Below) : 
Pearl: Come on. What's a little 
kiss between friends. 


Pearl infatuates the impression- 

able young man, and when he 

_ has gone into the kitchen to 

» fetch some food, takes some of 

_ the strychnine from the labor- 
atory shelf. 


(Below right) : 
Bva: Filthy, beastly scent! Horrible! 
Horrible! 


'-Eva, who had come down 
"earlier from bed to feed the 
guinea pigs her father keeps for 
experiments, comes out of 
hiding after the departure of 
Pearl and Albert. 


———————— ee eee 


Ernest: You're a friend of Pearl 
Bond's aren’t you? I thought I 
saw her with you the other 
nig 
Ernest has hopes of marry- 
ing Emily amd would prefer 
his future brother-in-law not 
to be “mixed up’”’ with 
anyone as undesirable as 
Pearl Bond. 


(Below) : 
Mv. Strachan : 


Pearl: He 
paroxysm as you might say—a 
sort of convulsion. 

Pearl Bond asks the chemist 
to see her husband who has 
been taken suddenly ill. Mr. 
Strachan first suspects teta- 
nus—the symptoms are the 
same as those for strychnine 
poisoning. Later when 
Albert knows the truth he 
realises where Pearl got the 
poison and knows he is likely 
to be implicated. Emily, to 
whom. he confesses his plight, 
gives him the money her 
younger brothers and sisters 
had subscribed from their 
money boxes for her fare to 
her London audition, and 
tells him to see a lawyer. 


Emily: I shan’t rest until I’ve paid you back the 
last farthing. 

Emily suspects that the ten guineas paid for 
an invention of Albert’s is a special idea of 
Ernest’s. 

Albert: You poisoned him. You're a murdere 
I’m going to give you up. 
Pearl tries to intimidate Albert and is con- 


fident that if his father knows the truth he 
will shield him by giving a false analysis. 


Edward: Don’t bother me with a lot of questions. 

A new world! 

Mr. Strachan, happy with his new micro- 

scope, is as yet unaware of his son’s con- 
nection with the Pearl Bond affair. 


Amazing ! 


Emily: 1 can’t tell you why, but Albert is in 
danger, and you and I must stand by him, even 
if we have to tell lies to get him out of it. 
Emily enlists Eva’s aid when she hears she 
was downstairs on the fatal night. 


Mr. Strachan: Do you realise 
that you may stand beside this 
woman in the dock, charged 
with being accessory before the 
fact ? 
Edward Strachan hears of 
the circumstances behind 
the poisoning from the 
lawyer Albert visited. And 
at last he realises, too, 
that he is himself to blame 
for his uncompromising 
attitude to his son. In- 
stead of disowning him as 
might have been expected 
he determines to stand by 
him—to his last penny. 


Mr. Strachan: Mrs. Bond, 
you're’ hanging yourself with 
your own tongue. 


Pearl Bond, realising her 
desperate situation, makes 
one last effort with Mr. 
Strachan. How he outwits 
her cunning and how all 
ends happily for the 
Strachan family, with a 
visit from the great 
Madame Patti herself, is | 
best discovered from a visit’) 
to the Duke of York’s. 


dered 


™M oscow Aw 
Theatre Plans 


At the end of April this year Moscow Art 
Theatre suffered a great loss in the death 
of Vladimir Nemirovich- Danchenko, who, 
together with Constantine Stanislavsky, 
founded the theatre and has been its head 
for the past forty-five years. Although at 
the time of his death Nemirovich- 
Danchenko was eight-five years old, to the 
very last, days of his rich and varied life 
he guided each step of this famous theatre; 
indeed, his death interrupted his creative 
_ plans at their height, for such was his in- 
exhaustible energy that he still directed re- 
hearsals and elaboratéd plans for.the Art 

Theatre’s future productions, 
~ After his death the leadership of the 
theatre was entrusted to People’s Artists 
~of U.S.S.R. and Stalin Prizewinners, Ivan 
Moskvin as Director and Nikolai Khemelev 
as Art Director. Ivan Moskvin is a. great 
national actor and a veteran of the Art 
Theatre, having taken part in its first per- 
formance, Tsar Fyodor Ionnovich, forty-five 
years ago. His acting ranging from deeply 
tragic drama to charming humorous charac- 
terisations from the Russian ‘classics, Ivan 
Moskvin embodies the finest traditions of 
the Russian stage and is looked up to as an 
authority in the Art world. 

Representative of the so-called middle 
generation of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
Nikolai Khmelevy has matured as actor 
during the Soviet period. He received his 
training in the Theatre’s Studio, and his per- 
sonality was moulded in the atmosphere of 
the Art Theatre itself. This and the fact 
that he is a master of form and technique, 
as well as simultaneously a deep psycho- 
logist, has led him to a subtle appreciation 
of the Art Theatre’s principles.. He has 
the sharp mind and soul of the eternal 
_ seeker and is SAE impartial to himself 

and others. 

Such are the two actors, who, backed by 
a collegium of the Theatre’s directors, will 
henceforth guide the destinies of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. What are the theatre’s plans? 
First of all to carry on the work begun by 
Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, particu- 
larly in regard to new productions. 

A lofty poetic spirit and a restrained virile 


Be simplicity marked Nemirovich-Danchenko’s 


two Nikoli Pogodin’s 
—. Kremlin Chimes and Anton Chekov’s The 
_- Three Sisters. It was his idea that after 
* the company’s performance of the Chekhov 
play they should tackle Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth and 
King Lear. . He actually left a detailed plan 
of how he wanted Antony and Cleopatra pro- 


last productions, 


' wrights, 


‘ 
' 
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BY PAVEL MARKOV (THEATRE CRITIC, HEAD 
OF MOSCOW ART THEATRE’S PLAY DEPARTMENT) 


duced. As to Hamlet, there had already 
been several rehearsals under his leadership 
and he had approved of sets designed by 
Vladimir Dimitriev. He had also discussed 
thoroughly with his assistant directors the 
general idea of production, characterisation 
and interpretation of various lines. How to 
make the actors express the force of tragedy 
in simple clarity; how to recreate the stern 
atmosphere of the action of the play and 
drive home its profound philosophical 
meaning were problems that Nemirovich- 
Danchenko hoped to solve in his new pro- 
duction of Hamlet. 

At the end of this year the Moscow Art 
Theatre will present Hamlet to the public. 
Vassili Sakhnovsky is now directing with 
Boris Livanov in the lead. 

The Moscow Art Theatre’s new produc- 
tions also include Russian classic play- 
mainly Chekhov and Ostrovsky. 
There was a time when the company had 
the whole of Anton Chekhov’s plays in its 
repertoire. Now only two Chekhov plays, 
The Cherry Orchard, in the old 1904 pro- 
duction, with Olga Knipper-Chekhova still 
appearing at Kanevskaya, and The Three 
Sisters, staged a few years ago, are being 
given. The Seagull, which has not-been 
produced in the last forty years, is one 
of the Art Theatre’s forthcoming plays, 
directed,by Honoured Worker of Art, Mikail 
Kedrov. Last Victim is the Alexander 
Ostrovsky play shortly to be produced, with 
Alla Tarasova and Ivan Moskvin in the 
leads. Another Ostrovsky play is -The 
Forest, a romantic comedy which will be 
directed by Nikolai Khemlev, with Vassili 
Kachalov playing the part. of the actor, 
Neschastlivtsev. To give a dramatisation 
of Leo Tolstoy’s great epic, War and Peace; — 
to bring with it to the stage all the well- 
loved types;*and to show the destinies of 
the Russian people so powerfully drawn in 
the book had been the long-cherished dream 
of Nemirovich-Danchenko and the whole 
company, and this is now to be realised. 
The performance of War and Peace will last 
through two successive nights. With the 
action centring around Kutuzov, Pierre, 
Bezukhoff, Prince Andrey and Natasha 
Rostova, the play will feature mainly the 
struggle of the Russian people to preserve 
their homeland. 

Plays by living Soviet writers now being 
staged by the Art Theatre include Russian 
People, by Konstantin Simonov, Alexei 
Tolstoy’s new play, Ivan the Terrible and 
Samuel Marshak’s poetic tale, Twelve 
Months. 
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Sunny Rover AT THE PICCADILL! 


The opening scene in Levee Street, New Orleans. The time is 1806. A Street Singer | 
(Lionel Trim) sings ‘‘ Bow-legged Gal’’ to the passers-by. With its colourful setting, | 
strong story and delightful music, Swnny River is one of the most attractive shows now fj 
in the West End. At least two of its numbers, “‘ Along the Winding Road ’”’ and “My jf 

; Girl and I’’ are already popular favourites. 


Scene 2. The Patio of the Café des Oleandres. Marie Sauvinet, a singer at the cafe, 
and a favourite of Lolita, the proprietress, makes her entrance. (L-R: Evelyn Laye as. | 
Marie, Edith Day as Lolita, Bertram Wallis as George Marshall, Kenneth Blain as Judge | 

Pepe Martinean and—right of group—Dennis Noble as Jean Gervais.) Ht) 


18 il 


SS * 


Scenes from Emile Littler’s presentation of the Oscar Hammerstein II 
lusical Play, with music by Sigmund Romberg. The play is produced 
by Maxwell Wray, with Scenery and Costumes designed by Doris Zinkeisen. 


Daniel, young son of 
George Marshall, is in- 
structed in the gentle 
art of love by Emma, 
most vivacious of the 
Girls at. the Cafe. 
Together they sing 
“Observe _ the Bee,”’ 
with Lolita, George 
Marshall and the Judge 
joining in. , 


(Don Avory as Daniel 
and Marion Wilson as 
Emma.) 


Jean Gervais, promising 


# 
Pe young member of George 
Bs Marshall’s lawyer staff, 
3 is in love with Marie, 
"_ and plans to marry her 
mand take her to the 
ed house he has bought— 
No. 11 Levee Street. 


ae 


PRORR 


But Mr. Marshall has 


other _ideas, for his 
daughter Cecilie also 
ee: loves Jean. 
1a re! 
a 


The dramatic meeting 
between Marie and 
Cecilie, as a result of 
which -Marie, heart- 
broken, goes abroad to 
train as opera singer 
: and Cecilie achieves her 
* great ambition — to 
marry Jean. 


(Ena Burrill as Cecilie 
Marshall.) 
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It is now 1811. The scene is the upstairs sitting-room of M. and Mme. Jean Gervais, 
where they are celebrating the fifth anniversary of their wedding. Jean is a changed man 


and is now very much the docile husband, but this night, inspired by Daniel’s outpourings 
against Cecilie, he decides to go down to Levee Street’ to join in the agitation against 
George Marshall’s political schemes. | 


Daniel, back from the North a young man of Later that evening after the opera, 


the world, amuses his sister’s guests with a Daniel finds little Madeleine Caresse a 
tuneful description of the ancient art of handful. : 


“bundling.” In his more serious moments, (Edna Proud as . Madeleine — sings 
however, he is distressed to find how his sister ‘Somebody Ought to be Told ’’ and | 
has dominated Jean Gervais and tells her later with Daniel a reprise of 


so. ““ Observe .the Bee.’’) 
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Cecilie’s * friends assemble in the 
Reception Hall of the Gervais home 
after the opera. (Right): Emma, 
now respectably married to a fencing 
master—Madeleine’s brother—meets 
Daniel again and arranges a clandes- 
tine rendezvous at the Café des 
Oleandres. (Below): Cecilie’s distin- 
guished guest arrives—none other than 
Marie, now a famous opera singer. 
Cecilie had hoped to lay for ever the 
ghost of Jean’s old love, but the 
meeting ends in disaster, for Marie 
and Jean decide to go at long last to 
No. 11 Levee Street, never to be 
parted again. 


TSE 
A AZ 
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Dennis Noble 
as Jean and- 
Evelyn Laye 
as Marie in 
the finale of 
Act I. Their 
song ‘Along 
the Winding 
Road’ is the 
big hit of the 
show, and 
other delight- 
ful numbers 
are Jean’s 
My os Gar rl 
aoa de-Ske 
‘Eleven 
Levee Street’ 
a ned =) Mas 
dam,’ and 
Marie’s ‘Call 
it a Dream ’ 
and ‘It Can 
Happen to 
Anyone.’ 


Siti 


(Right): 
Scene 1, Act II, one o'clock the 
“next morning in the patio of the 
‘Café des Oleandres. Edith Day, 
_as Lolita, sings the production’s 
most haunting number—‘“‘Sunny 
River.’’ 


(Below): 


(An hour later. Cecilie, dis- 
tracted by the loss of Jean, and 
realising how little she _ has 
understood him, wanders _half- 
“crazed to Levee Street. She con- 
fides in “‘ an unidentified gentle- 
man who has been drinking ’”’ 
- (Bernard Ansell) and when Marie 
and Jean arrive they find her 
unconscious and ill. Once again 
'Marie makes her sacrifice and 
goes out of Jean’s life for ever. 


y hen SA cet 


‘ 


The closing scene. It is 1815 and Marie | 

comes back to the Café des Oleandres to 

see her old friend Lolita. They discuss 

the script of a new operetta which has 
an unhappy ending. 


(Below) : 


The poignant meeting between Cecilie | 
and Marie. Jean is dead—he lost his 
life in the Battle of New Orleans—and 
Cecilie, whose son has his father’s sword, 
has brought Jean’s sash as a memento for 
Marie. They can talk to each other) 
now without anger, knowing that if one |} 
of them has had the reality, the other 
has had the dream. 
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By Audrey Williamson 


HE Russian Ballet’s first appearance in 
. Europe created a furore at least as 
much due to its scenic artists as to its 
dancers» and~ choreographer, and after a 
_ period during which the artist’s. status 
_ suffered a decline it seems to have fallen to 
_ the English Ballet to revive Diaghileff’s . 
_ policy of bringing outstanding contemporary 
_ artists into the theatre. Robert Helpmann’s 
discovery and employment of Leslie Hurry 
'. for his ballet Hamlet may prove to be the 
- most significant happening in ballet on the 
‘artistic side since Bakst’s Scheherezade 
revolutionised the colour’ sense of the West. 
The richness of the colour scheme in Hurry’s” 
latest work, the scenery and costumes ‘for 
the new Sadler’s Wells production of Lac des 
_Cygnes, does in fact make the comparison 
4 with Bakst fairly apt, but here as in Hamlet - 
- this young artist shows an individuality of 
_ style and imagination that brings something 
quite new and exciting into ballet design. 
Hurry’s achievement in Lac des Cygnes 
_has been to combine his surréalism with the 
_ traditions of classical ballet and the Russian 
' fairy tale. His mask of burning brass for 

‘the magician Von Rothbart captures the 
terror and splendour of Russian wizardry 
hich Gontscharova achieved en masse in 
’Oiseau de Feu, and his scenery throughout 
as remarkable co-ordination, so that the 
whole fantasy seems to unfold itself in a 
and shadowed by magic. Deep glowing 
ues and greens are the basis of this land’s 
Jour, and the swan motif haunts lake, 
rest and palace like a lovely and sinister 
host. Hurry’s second Act décor, a moon- 
azed maélIstrom before which his swans 
ance like jewelled princesses, is the most 
naginative conception of the swan lake any 
rtist has yet devised, and in his palace 
~ scene, a fine piece of perspective draughts- 

- Manship combining the Gothic arch, the 
erpendicular column and a beautiful fan 
acety roof, the costumes suddenly. brighten 
e magic-filled atmosphere with a flash of 
bridal white and fairy-tale red. The dresses 
f those eligible young women who can so 
asily become ineligible young bores, rain- 
.Ow-white with ostrich feather fans, are 
particularly lovely, and Odile, in gold- 
mcrusted black, stands out as a baleful and 
glittering figure of evil. The only costumes 
which struck me as. not quite satisfactory 
ere those for the Spanish dance, though it 
s good to have this charming dance, 

ogether with the Czardas, restored. It was 
beautifully danced on the first night by 
Celia Franca and Palma Nye, whose black 
air gave the Spanish emphasis the costumes 

ther lack. 


_ choreography, and apart from a tendency of 


MARGOT 
FONTEYN 
in 
Le Lac des 
Cygnes, 
Act II. 


Anthony. — 


‘The best tribute to this décor is that it is 
worthy of Tchaikowsky’s music and Petipa’s 


oe 


the corps to break line, the company on the~ 
first night seemed inspired by the occasion. 
The Pas de Trois of Alexis Rassine, Margaret \_ 
Dale and Joan Sheldon was the best seen for 
some time, the last-named showing a remark- 
ably improved legline as well as outstanding 
crispness, poise and spring. The Czardas 
was excellently danced by Gordon Hamilton, 
Peggy Van Praagh, Ray Powell and June 
Vincent, though only Julia Farron displayed 
similar verve in the Mazurka. This pro- 
duction is also notable for two beautifully- 
mimed minor performances; Joy Newton’s -  ~ 
Princess Mother, a study in poise in which 7 
authority, sweetness and a subtle tautening 
of displeasure are deftly blended, and the 
old German tutor of Ray | Powell, who, 
building up a genuine character, amusingly 
observed but never losing the sense of 
dignity of his position, achieved in the first 
scene the unheard-of feat of acting Robert 
Helpmann off the stage and out into St. 
Martin’s Lane (where his chic millinery 
doubtless caused a certain amount of specu- 
lation among the passers-by). Fortunately 
the eclipse of that Prince so oddly named 
Siegfried was as brief as unexpected, for 
Helpmann has that supreme artistry which 
can make even the “ ballerina’s prop”’ 
seem a living and moving character, sensi- 
tively realised down to so small a detail as 
the little sudden smile with which he makes 
the flight of swans overhead vivid to the 
audience. ©His dancing shows the same 
fluent grace, elevation, clean line and finish 
that delighted us in the first full-length 
production of this ballet nine years ago, his 
princeliness seems inborn and his partnering 
is in the impeccable danseur noble tradition. 

The pivot of this ballet, however, must — 
always be the ballerina, and Margot Fonteyn | 
dominates the action. both in that ease that 
comes of technical mastery as well as the 
innate dignity of the prima ballerina. Her 
Odette excels above all in its poetry, its 
> (Continued on page 32) 
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Joh : If I might make so bold Sir, I should like my wages. T | 
Dominic: Never be ashamed of liking your wages. 2@ e@ Ur oal 


MRE late A. G. Macdonell’s witty comedy has settled down to a solid success. It is reall 


the story of a week-end, in the life of an eight hundred-guinea mink coat, the prope | 
of Theodora (Jeanne de Casalis), the} 
fascinating actress wife of an equallyy 
charming, if good-for-nothing author,|| 
Dominic Mallory (Henry Kendall); 
Complications in the plot arey 
Dominic’s inability to pay his way, 
the arrival of a naive little Australian 
girl (Beryl Mason), and the hopeless 
love of Theodora’s leading man andi 


Dominic’s secretary.for the adorable 
Mrs. Mallory. 


Irene Tomkin: I’ve come six thousand miles 
to tell you that I love you. 
(Left) : 
Dominic: You will lend me five hundred 
pounds—Sweetheart ? 
Theodora: No—Sweetheart. 
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E : ; Theodora: This is my dress for my new play ‘‘ Fantasy 
fene: You called me darling. Oh, I'M so happy. in Purple.’”’ Do you like it? 


t would take too long to tell how the feckless Dominic nearly loses his wife’s affection, 
ind -how the little intruder from down under is disposed of. Sufficient to say that Dominic 
Dry a thousand roses for his : 
bstranged Theodora, and it works, 

vhile Theodora on her part despatches 

jer embarrassing lovers over an 

jngenious game of chess. Meantime, 

fohnson the butler (John Burch) 

beceives some satisfaction and the fur 

jeat continues its adventurous career 

ia and out of the pawn shop. 


ithe Comedy Theatre 


iiéodora: He loves me. He loves me not. 

Night) : 

i eodora: I feel like Deirdre of the Sorrows. 
27 


Arthur: Look here, Theodora, would 
you have married the winner of that) 
game? 


Having cleverly -organised an! 
impasse in the dramatic game 
of chess, Theodora has the situ- 
ation well-in hand. Arthur) 
Allen, her leading man (Gordon 
McLeod) and Patrick Graham, 
Dominic’s secretary (Julian) 
Dallas), right, are conveniently 
accounted for, while Dominic, 
who had decided in a moment} 
of self-dramatisation to set her 
free by shooting himself and 
the loser of the game too, is: 
instead joyously — reconciled, 
after a heart to heart talk with 
the plaster likeness of hi 
Theodora. 


PICTURES BY 
EDWARD MANDINIAN 
STUDIO. 


| She walks in beauty 
I like the night 


’ 


_ Of cloudless, climes 
and starry skies ; 
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“And all that’s best 
of dark and bright 
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Met in her aspect and her eyes 


The loveliness of Edwardian women was world-famous 


Pomeroy served beauty then as it does today. 


JEANNETTE POMEROY BEAUTY PRODUCTS * 27 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Pomeroy Skin Food Pomeroy Beauty Milk Pomeroy Cleansing Cream 


Pomeroy Day Cream Pomeroy Lipstick Pomeroy Powder 


Prices from 2/10 to 16/6 * Inclusive of Purchase Tax 
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1 MAY atrival at the stage door of the 
. Victoria Palace the other day coincided 
with the delivery of a host of musical 
instruments, which then accompanied.me to 
Mr. Lupino Lane’s dressing room. There I 
was lucky to share in the welcome accorded 
these purveyors of music, for I soon gathered 
‘that collecting musical instruments of all 
_ kinds is by way of being.a hobby of Mr, 
Lane’s. And he can play the! most obscure 
of them too. ‘‘I am always surprising 
“younger members of the company. They 
don’t know I was performing on practically 
every instrument known to man twenty 
years ago! In a way it was all part of my 
. training; my father saw to that. And now 
I am'deeply grateful for his wisdom in insist- 
ing that I knew something about everything 
connected with the theatre from the lighting 
downwards.’’ 

Mr. Lane has been playing for a solid 
six years at the Victoria Palace, without 
‘a proper holiday. But since he is the show 
there, producer, manager, star and every- 
thing else, it is not so easy to solve the 
problem. ‘‘I am beginning to lean more to 
the managing side of ‘ actor-manager,’ ’’ he 
told me. ‘‘I seem to have a flair for getting 
the best out of the cast, and thoroughly 
-enjoy the task of putting on a show, from 
A to Z.’’ So perhaps Mr. Lane will one 
day burst into management in a much 


A happy photograph of the company of the recent 
production of ibsen’s ‘“‘ Ghosts’? taken during their 
visit to Salisbury to give a special public Sunday 
performance in aid of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
Benevolent Fund, and in defiance of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Act. This production of ‘' Ghosts "’-ran 
nine weeks at the Duke of York’s Theatre, out- 
lasting by. several weeks all previous productions of 
this play in London. Left to right: Harry Herbert, 
John Carol, Beatrix Lehmann, Elizabeth Hunt, 
Edward Byrne and Dennis Arundell (producer), 


' being carried on—down to the 
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RENE RAY 


A charming new portrait of René Ray, who is play- 
ing the part of Cathy in ‘“ Wuthering Heights’’ cn | | 
tour. It is hoped this dramatisation of the Emily — 
Bronte classic will be seen in the West End at a 

later date. | 


bigger way; but the mere possibility ofthe _ 
English’ comedy stage without its ‘‘ Bill _ 
Snibson’’ and other lovable characters of | 
that ilk as presented in person by the one — 
and only Lupino Lane is a more than barren ~ 
thought. — 

Mr. Lane is delightful company off-stage, — 
with a fund of good anecdotes, and a happy — 
way of putting you at your ease. His life — 
is so much in the theatre that you feel he | 
must eat, drink and sleep it. And its grand | 
to hear him talk with the greatest affection — 
about his father and mother, whose memory, _ 
too, is so much bound up in the ‘‘ family ’’ 
profession. If they were alive they would 
know how well the ‘‘ Lupino ”’ tradition is 
youngest ~ 


mates 


generation. 


THE NEW ERA ACADEMY OF — 
DRAMA & MUSIC (London) LTD. 


Tuition in ELOCUTION, PHONETICS, | 
SINUS TONE PRODUCTION (SPEECH), 
STAGE TECHNIQUE, . 2 
PIANO & SINGING, Etc. 


Pablic Examinations held, including 
English for Foreigners 


Syllabus and Particulars on Application 


State which branch required on stamped addressed 
envelope to Secretary : ; 


1? CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 
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Ta conference of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, on the subject of 
Country Towns in a National Planning 
icy,’’ to bé held at Kingsway Hall, 
ondon, on October 22nd-23rd, Miss M. C. 
sgow, Secretary of the C.E.M.A., will 
e an address on “‘The Arts in the 
ountry Town.’’ It will deal with types 
f buildings needed for the future develop- 
» ment of music, drama and other arts in 
local life. Mr. Basil Langton, director of 
travelling Repertory Theatre, will open the 
ensuing discussion, ~ 
__ Experience at Toynbee Hall last season 
“showed such good response to special 
ourses, such as make-up and stage move- 
ment, that the Warden has arranged some 
1ore. On four successive Saturdays from 
September 18th Mr. John Burrell is directing 
ourse on stage production. On eacn 
hursday from September 16th Mr. Theo- 
ore M. Constable is in charge of physical 
training, with special reference to stage 
-work. : 
The Drama Festival at Toynbee Hall is in 
Ewo parts this next winter. The first opens 
On October 16th at 2.30-p.m. and will run 
the following six Saturday afternoons, 
th Mr. Neil Porter as adjudicator—and 
Tyrone Guthrie judging the Final on 
“November 27th. Details of the second part 
f the Festival are not yet announced. 


y ORTHERN Polytechnic Dramatic 
Society, Holloway-road, N.7, has a 
ood record in wartime. Their conclusion 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


OCT. 16th—DEC. 4th, 1943 
| Open to all Groups of Amateur Players 
i =} 
| Three short plays are presented each 
_ Saturday, at 2.30 p.m., followed by 
- a public criticism of the acting and 
production. 
djudicators : 
NEIL PORTER, R.A.D.A. 
- TYRONE GUTHRIE (Final Performance) 


Admission 2/- & 1/- All seats unreserved 


LAYS FOR WOMEN ONE ACT 

; By FALKLAND L. CARY 

‘Husbands Supplied’? A Farce 

even Women One Man 1,600 Performances 
(S. French, Southampton Street, W.C.1) — 

ife Required”? A Sequel to “Husbands Supplied’’ 

in which Sarah Crunch again appears 

Six Women One Man Just Published 

(F. Muller, 29 Great James Street, W.C.1) 

Three Act Plays: ‘‘Murder Party’’ : “Doctor, There's 

anger’? “Murder at the Ministry’ “Burning Gold’” 


STAGE | 


| 
| 
| 
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| Notes | 
and Topics 


of last season came in July with four per- 
formances of Robert’s Wife, making the Re 
seventh full-length play produced during the Mts 
year. From September, 1941, to May, 1943, 
it contributed £650 to war charities from its 
performances, This season opened on Sep- 
tember 13th, with a week’s run of Tony 
Draws A Horse. Miss Evelyn Watts has 
been in charge of production since 1941, 
An event out of the ordinary in Septem- 
ber was a conference on Puppetry and Edu- — 
cation, held at the Mary Ward Settlement 
by the Educational Puppetry Association. 
Reporting on their production of R. H. 
Ward’s Holy Family, described as ‘‘a a 
nativity for our time,’’ the Niklen Thes- e 
pians, of Lydney, Glos., claim~that for 7g 
originality of conception and boldness of ser 
(Continued overleaf) 


To-day’s First : Choice— 
‘* Ladies in Retirement” 
6 Female—1 Male—1 Set 


Comedy and Thrills. 
The perfect amateur proposition, 
Also available— 


** Goodness How Sad” 


One Set—4 Female—3 Male 
“One long laugh.’”’—Sunday Pictorial 


‘*To Kill a Cat” 


One set—6 Male—4 Female es 
“Brilliant comedy drama.”—The Sketch, : as 
“You can’t take it with you” Re 
“Skylark ”’ ae 
‘“‘The Good Young Man” | — “ 
/ Kenneth Horne’s lighthearted comedy < He 
‘‘«Money By Wire”’ 
Edward Paulton’s riotous farce Z ” % 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL op s 
oe 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD Lr. ce 
_ 24 Whitcomb Street :: W.C.2 <i 
2 
2 4 
\FRENCH’S : 
| THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 

| Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 3 
and revue sketches for production sa 
by amateur companies: Ve 
THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1943) =e 

Sent on receipt of One Penny y 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. — 7=, B= 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 
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His Ballet — 
(Continued from page 253) 
sense of flight exquisitely conveyed in hands | 
and arms, its slow, smooth unfolding of the i 
leg in a perfectly poised arabesque like a | 
< spreading wing. Like Helpmann, she acts | 
3 An unusual tour is now in progress with heart and mind, and nothing in this i 
throughout the West of England, under the performance is more characteristic, and | 
auspices of C.E.M.A. Two widely con- more moving, than her pitying glance at the 
trasted plays—one humorous, Robert Mor- departing swans before she too is irresistibly |} 
ley’s Goodness How Sad, and one serious, drawn back into bondage; she and they in } 
Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound, are being that moment become linked in: a common > 
presented. The scenery is carried about in disaster. Fonteyn is too much an artist to | 
<= \ a Caravan, and with slight adjustments and appear at her best in the pure acrobatics of 
changing around the same set of scenery is the third Act fowettés, but her attack, pride }} 
easily adjusted for both plays. Practically and gaily veiled malevolence are here in 
the same cast performs both the plays. sufficient contrast to the lyricism of her 

This is in the nature of a revival of the Odette. 
earliest drama in England, namely, the It is remarkable that the 16-year-old. Beryl 
* Strolling Players. : -. Grey, who dances Odette-Odile at some 
performances, possesses, too, so much of the | 
dignity of the ballerina. She is a pure | 
classical dancer with a superb high arabesque }}, 
and like Fonteyn she sensitively suggests the’ 
rhythm of flight. Technically her third Act} 
is brilliant and she effectively brings to the |} 
wicked Odile something of the sensuous) 
vitality of her Duessa. Her Odette is more? 
immature, sweet rather than moving, but | 
there is no doubt about the beauty of her|| 
dancing. David Paltenghi, her Prince, is a}} 
dancer who began too late to achieve virtu-| 
osity, but he has worked hard to improve; 
his* technique, he has a fine stage presence | 
and the intelligence to realise what his parts} 
are about. His Prince is a little too over-| 
acted to be truly moving (just as in Dr.}} 
Coppelius his points are a little too laboured | | 
to be truly funny), but he has all the) 
essentials of a good actor if he can learn 
restraint. Some other changes of cast since) 
the first performance have not been so) 
happy. Gordon Hamilton’s appearance in 
the Pas de Trois means that the Czardas| 
loses sharpness of rhythm in his absence, | 
and Moira Shearer’s reserved grace and 
Moyra Fraser’s: coquettish over-emphasis} 
. . seem to me singularly ill-matched in the 
Spanish Dance. Julia Farron’s Pas de Trois} 
HELEN CHERRY ; variation is danced with fine precision, but 
the fact that she ‘and Jean Bedells are} 
Twenty-four year old Helen Cherry, who made a essentially @ terve dancers makes their Pas 


| 


treatment it excels most of the work they S®Sadler’s We 
have encountered. This company was sag 
formed in 1940 to produce playlets in local 
social evenings. Last Christmas théir panto- 
-mime played to 1,500 people. : 


/ 


great success as leading lady of Robert Atkins’ de Trois with NRassine less well-balanced 
company ate ay Air Theatre this ne was than that of the first night. Of the various 
more recently with the same company at the Theatre Leadin : 4 
Royal, Bristol. Incidentally Robert Atkins has been Celia ay ac cag tee: a yee Shearer and 
announced as the Director of the Stratford-upon- € notable tor grace, music 


= 
= 


ah Avon Festival for 1944, following the resignation of lity and style. 4 
/ Milton Rosmer. 
OR SALE.—Copies No. 1 to 161 “‘ Play Pictorial,” A INTER GAR D EN 
; also of “The Play” and “The Playgoer.” rury Lane Hol. 8881 
Particulars from Major Harvey, 2, West Avenue, Evenings 6.30 Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
Exeter. JACK BUCHANAN 


in his new musical show 


VWAiaeP KNOWN.—Congenial Friendships are It’s TIME TO DANCE | 


FS 

quickly formed through the U.C.C. For parti- | 

culars, write Secretary, T.W., 5, Hay Street, with ELSIE RANDOLPH # 
Braughing, Herts. Est. in 1905. FRED EMNEY 
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WYNDHAM’7S (Tem. 3028) 


Evenings (except Monday), 6.15 
Matinees : Wed., Thur., Sat., at 2 


“QUIET WEEK-END” 


By Esther McCracken 
Directed by Richard Bird 


Wyndham’s Theatre’s longest run 


GARRICK 


Evenings at 7 
Matinees : Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 2.30 


** LIVING ROOM ”’ 


By and Directed by ESTHER McCRACKEN 
LOUISE HAMPTON JANE BAXTER 


(Tem. 4601) 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. Productions 


« ¢ . 
(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 


ALDWYCH 
Diana Wynyard Anton Walbrook 
Athene Seyler Margaretta Scott 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
Now in ils Second Year. 
APOLLO 
FLARE PATH 
A New Play by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Now in its Second Year. 
CAMBRIDGE 
Robert Donat — Edith Evans 
BERNARD SHAW’S 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


DUCHESS 


Isabel Jeans 


NOEL COWARD'S 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
London’s Longest Run 
Now in its Third Year. 
GLOBE 
In association with C.E.M.A. 
John Clements in 
THEY CAME TO A CITY 
J. B. PRIESTLEY’S NEW PLAY 


HAY MARKET 
In association with C.E.M.A. 
John Gielgud Yvonne Arnaud Leslie Banks 
in 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


| ST. JAMES’ 


Tennent Plays, Ltd.,; and C.E.M.A. 

In association with BRONSON ALBERY 

Michael Redgrave _ Valerie Taylor 
in 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


VICTORIA PALACE (Victoria 1317) 


| Twice daily at 2.30 and 6 (ex. Friday at 2.30) 


- Printed in Great Britain by Tur Lewes Press (Wightman & Co., 
Proprietors and Publishers, Practical, Press, Ltp., 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Fditorial and Advertising Offices : 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet St., 


Lupino Lane 


in 
‘«LA-DI-DA-DI-DA”’ 
A NEW. FARCICAL MUSICAL PLAY 
3/- to 12/6 
“A laugh a minute.’’—Daily Express. 


Show! 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.” 


The Tailer. 
PRINCES. (Tem. 6596.) 
Evgs.. 6.15. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


MAGIC CARPET 


“The best show in town.’ Pictorial, 


hie 8 Howard, Cyril Fletcher, Graham Payn, 
Dave & Joe O'Gorman, Ganjou Bros. & Juanita 


SAVILLE. (Tem. 4011.) 
Evgs., 6.20. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


JUNIOR MISS 


“London’s most hilarious show.’’—Daily Mail, 


Joan White, Ronald Ward, Peggy Cummins. 
Frank Leighton, Linda Gray, Douglas Stewart. 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 
Evgs., 6.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


‘ Most brilliant comedy London has seen. for 
years.’’—Sunday Chronicle. 


Lilian Braithwaite, Mary Jerrold, Naunton 
Wayne, Frank Pettingell, Edmund Willard. 


SAVOY. (Tem. 8888.) 
Evgs. 6.30. Wed. & Sat., 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


A New Comedy with 
Sally Gray, taeaal Browne, Max Bacon. 


’—Sunday 


2730" 


GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


erie 


LONDON PALLADIUM Daily at 2.30, 5.15 
Variety Comes Back' 


LONDON HIPPODROME _ Evenings 5.40 
Mats., Weds., Thurs , Sats., 2.25 p.m. 


**The Lisbon Story ae 


PRINCE OF WALES Daily at 2.40, 5.30 
** Strike a New Note ’’ 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7 Gt. Newport St., W.C. (Tem 7541) 
JULY 27th—OCTOBER 31st 
Season Extended to October 31st 


Festival of English Comedy 


Including Plays by 
FARQUHAR SHERIDAN PINERO SHAW 
H. H. MUNRO (Saki) G CHARLES MAUDE 
For daily play and times, please see—Daily Telegraph 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 

Statesman or What's On 


(Members Only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


= 


Times of performances should be confirmed by 
reference to daily press. 


Ltd.), Friars Walk, 


Lewes, for the 


E.C.4. Tel. Central 1555 


